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investigations to a sympathetic House of Commons. Very soon
afterwards Acts were passed providing for the payment of jailers, the
liberation of prisoners against whom no cases could be made out,' and
the improvement of the sanitary and medical conditions of the prisons.
In 1775-1776 Howard visited many prisons in France, Germany, the
Low Countries and Switzerland. He discovered that those of Holland
were far in advance of all others. Those of Germany, on the other
hand, were very bad.
After the publication, in 1777, of his State of the Prisons in England
and Wales . . . and an -Account of some Foreign Prisons, a Bill was
drawn up providing for the establishment of prisons, one object of
which was to turn the criminal into a useful member of society. This
Act may be regarded as the foundation on which the English prison
system was built. Its aims were enunciated in these words: ". . . by
sobriety, cleanliness and medical assistance, by a regular series of labour,
by solitary confinement during the intervals of work and by due religious
instruction to preserve and amend the health of the unhappy offenders,
to inure them to habits of industry, to guard them from pernicious
company, to accustom them to serious reflection and to teach them both
the principles and practice of every Christian and moral duty."
Needless to say, these lofty sentiments were regarded more a$
indicating ideals to be aimed at in the distant future than as a practical
rule of conduct for dealing with immediate needs. The horrdrs of the
system introduced by the Act of 1778 were very great, but a beginning
had at least been made.
From the time of the passing of the Bill until his death from camp
fever, contracted while inspecting a Russian hospital, Howard worked
ceaselessly for the amelioration of the prisoner's lot. He travelled widely
on the Continent, wrote books and articles, drew up plans for prisons,
and did research work on the means of preventing contagious
distempers. Howard brought light, humaneness and knowledge into
an age of darkness, brutality and ignorance, and he will always be
remembered with grateful affection by those who are struggling to lessen
the sum total of man's inhumanity to man.
WORK   OF   BECCARIA,   VOLTAIRE   AND   MIRABEAU
It was not only in England that crime and punishment were
attracting the attention of great men. Italy produced Cesare Beccaria
(1738-1794), mathematician, economist and social reformer. His book
on Crimes and Punishments > published in 1764, was translated into
more than a score of European languages. Howard's Italian counter-
part believed in the abolition, not only of torture* but of capital
puudshment. He felt that more energy should be devoted to the
t of crime and less to its savage punishment; and that where
was deemed to be necessary it should follow the crime as
>le.
edition of Beccaria's book had a preface by Voltaire,